J.L. BROCKINGTON 


THE TEXT OF THE RAMAYANA 


In a paper presented to the ICANAS conference in August last 
year at Hamburg, I gave some initial results of my investigations 
into the textual history of the Valmiki Ramdyana'. I am now pre- 
senting a further progress report on this research, based this time 
on a selection of manuscripts from northern India, whereas in the 
previous paper I concentrated on evidence from manuscripts writ- 
ten in Malayalam script. My material again comes partly from 


manuscripts identified during a tour of India at the end of 1981 


and partly from work on the Chandra Shum Shere collection in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

It would perhaps be helpful if I began by summarising the 
main points of the previous paper, since I shall be drawing on it 
during the present one. I commented then that, in view of the 
large numbers of Ramayana manuscripts that are preserved in 
various collections, the number of manuscripts used for the Criti- 
cal Edition is really quite small. As an illustration of this point, I 
might remark that the previous paper dealt with five manuscripts 
(with others incidentally referred to) and another half dozen are 
considered in this. These eleven manuscripts add well over'a third 
to the number used for the Critical Edition of the Ayodhyakanda 
(and more than a quarter even to those that were initially 


1. The paper has since been published as Textual Studies in Valmiki's 
Ramayana, «Journal of the Asiatic Society», Calcutta, 28.3 (1986), pp. 14-24. I 
gratefully acknowledge the speed and efficiency with which the Asiatic Society 
printed it. ; 
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collated)”. It is not surprising, therefore, that together they add 
substantially to the body of variant readings recorded in the criti- 
cal apparatus. This material is significant, even if of no great value 
in itself, for building up a truer picture of the complex relation- 
ships between the different recensions and versions. Again, I focus 
exclusively on the Ayodhyakanda. 

Apart from the Devanagari manuscripts, the Critical Edition 
groups its manuscripts by the script employed but, as I stress in 
the previous paper, the numbers of manuscripts in each version 
varies considerably. The point is equally valid of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata and has been commented on in a re- 
cent article by John Dunham, who says: 


The scripts of manuscripts of the Mahabharata used in the C.E. do not exhaust 
the number. of.those identified as having been used-in: India during the past 


five hundred years. Among the most significant omissions would appear to be ' 


Uriya, Kannada and Nandinagari. Why manuscripts in these scripts were not 
used is not stated in the C.E. It may have been that old manuscripts in these 
scripts are very rare, or that the manuscripts turned out to contain versions 
which were «eclectic on no recognizable principles»3, 


We are equally in the dark about the motives of the editors of the 
Critical Edition of the Ramayana. However, manuscripts of the Ra- 
mayana do exist in at least one of these scripts. In fact, the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, houses a complete set of manuscripts in Oriya 
script for all the kandas of the Ramayana‘. The Ayodhyakanda 


2. The Critical Edition used 29 mss. for establishing the text of the Ayodhya- 
kanda (the same number as for the Aranya and Sundara kandas) but 43 were 
collated originally, cf. U.P. SHAH, Ramayana Manuscripts of Different Versions, in 
V. RAGHAVAN; ed., The Ramayana Tradition in Asia, New Delhi, 1980, pp. 93-102. 


3. JoHN DUNHAM, Manuscripts used in the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata: A survey and discussion, «Journal of South Asian Literature», 20.1 (1985), 
pp. 1-15. 

4. These are in the Government Collection, nos. 5613-5619, together with a 
second ms. of the Yuddhakanda (no. 5620); the individual mss., all on palm-leaf, 
appear to be of varying date. The ms. of the Ayodhyakanda (no. 5614) is probably of 
the 18th century and is wormeaten and in part badly damaged; it consists of ff. 
1-143 and measures 15'2x1% inches, with 4-5 Il. on a side; erasures are by scoring 
through, with marginal corrections; single or double dandas are used without ap- 
parent system. I am grateful to the Asiatic Society for providing a microfilm of this 
ms. and others (to be referred to later) in their collection. : 
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manuscript will be one of the main ones to be studied later in this 
paper. 

A further point that I made previously was that the supposed 
consistency of the S recension is not as complete as superficially it 
appears to be. In particular I adduced the evidence of the 
Trivandrum ms. 14052, which aligns so closely with the anoma- 
lous M4 of the Critical Edition, and argued that there was evidence 
of a divergent tradition which should not be too lightly dismissed. 
Incidentally, the tendency to dismiss the evidence of M4 out of 
hand is general, as shown most recently by Pollock’s remark: «M4 
is a contaminated and virtually worthless manuscript»*. But even 
within the manuscripts aligned with the commentarial traditions 
the evidence presented in the Critical Edition is by no means com- 
plete. As an example of this, I shall examine a group of three 
manuscripts which all align with the tradition represented by Dt1 
in the Critical Edition. 

Though close to Dt1, they in fact show greater affinity with 
each other on several occasions, in particular sharing readings 
that are not given at all in the critical apparatus. Two of these 
manuscripts come from the Chandra Shum Shere collection (b. 13 
and c. 342) and one from another collection in the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Ms Mill 139). The oldest is probably Ch.Sh.Sh. c. 342, which 
is however damaged and incomplete; Ch.Sh.Sh. b. 13 forms part of 
a set, containing also the Tilaka commentary, in which the first five 
kandas are in one hand and the Kiskindhakanda is dated Samvat 
1874 (1816 A.D.); the third, Ms Mill 139, gives the appearance of 
being the youngest®. It should perhaps be added at this point that 


5. SHELDON I. PoLLock, ir, The Ramayana of Valmiki: An Epic of Ancient 
India, volume II, Ayodhyakanda, Princeton, N.J., 1986, p. 340 (note on 2.8.5), 
where admittedly he is arguing against the clearly secondary version of the N re- 
cension with which M4 agrees here, as often. 


6. Ch.Sh.Sh. c. 342, in Devanagari script and on Indian paper, consists of ff. 
1-100 (f. 6 missing) ending at 2 App. 1.14.73, 12.5x34 cm. with 7 ll. to a side; there is 
some damage to all folios; side margins are ruled in red, there are no dandas but 
verses are numbered, and there are no erasures or marginalia but dashes for 
lacunae in its exemplar. Ch.Sh.Sh. b. 13, in Devanagari script and on Indian paper, 
is complete on ff. 1-283, 14x38 cm. with 10-14 Il. to a side (text in centre sur- 
rounded by the comm.); side margins are drawn in red and the invocation, nu- 
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the condition of manuscripts has possibly influenced their selec- 
tion for the Critical Edition unconsciously but significantly. It is 
certainly noteworthy that the manuscripts used for the Critical 
Edition are essentially complete, whereas many older manuscripts 
have lost parts of their text. A tendency to choose complete texts 
may. well have resulted-in-the-use-of-younger-manuscripts: ---- 
Let me begin with c. 342. Of the manuscripts employed in the 
Critical Edition, it sides most often with Dt1 but there are also a 
significant number of occasions (about half as many as those 
where it goes with Dtl alone) where it has readings not recorded 
in the critical apparatus and almost as large a number of instances 
of readings not found in.Dtl. Of the readings not found in. the 
critical apparatus over half are shared with the other two manu- 
scripts. In my previous paper I commented that two of the manu- 
scripts then examined contained a reading recorded only from a 
printed edition (mam for me at 2.9a) and remarked that it was a 
further indication of the incompleteness of the manuscript evi- 
dence in the Critical Edition. Interestingly, all three of these manu- 
scripts also contain that reading, which is thus shown to be widely 
attested. Moreover, the other two (b. 13 and Mill 139) also have the 
reading given for the Kumbakhonam edition only in their repeat 
of 14* 10, to cite only instances within the first few sargas’. Variant 
readings not recorded in the critical apparatus comprise (from the 
first four sargas only, as an illustration): trailokyapatinathena for 
trailokyam api nathena at 2.11c, virye saksac chacipateh for 
viryenapi Sacipateh at the repeat of 1.26f (shared with b. 13 and 
Mill 139), gunasampannam for vrttasampannam at the repeat of 
1.28a (shared with the other two manuscripts), dvijottamau for 
dvijarsabhau at 3.5d, tyajasva for tyajetha at 3.26d, pradisya casa- 
nam casmai ramam ca punar abravit for pradigya casmai ruciram 


merals and colophons are daubed with red; erasures are in yellow with marginal 
corrections sec. man.; | is regularly written for |. Ms. Mill 139, in Devanagari script 
on yellowed Indian paper, is complete on ff. 1-127, 13x40 cm. with 10 Il. to a side; 
there are no dandas but verses are numbered; it is very neatly but unintelligently 
written, with erasures scored through and lacunae indicated by dashes. 


7. Less significantly, b. 13 also has at 2.4d a reading recorded only for Cg and 
K (ed.): abhiraksitah for abhiraksité. Similarly Mill 139 reads with K (ed.) nardamta 
for nardantam at 2.13d. 
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dsanam punar abravit at 4.11cd (shared with the other two), 
darunagrahair for darunair grahair at 4.18b (shared with the other 
two), ‘bhyupagamat for 'bhyupagatah at 4.21a (shared with the 
other two), pusyayoge for pusyayogam at 4.21c, and abhibhasya for 
abhivadya at 4.28d (shared with b. 13 only). Also lacking in the 
critical apparatus is the reading in c. 342 at 3.9a of mlechacaryaé, 
’ given in the commentaries of Kataka and Govindaraja and for 
which Raghavan argued strongly’ Within the same compass, we 
may note the occasions when c. 342 does not go with Dt1 but with 
other manuscripts: 20* 4 (with S1 D1-7 T1.3 GM, also b. 13), 14* 2 
(with Dd1), 14* 3 (with T3), 2.5b (with T3 G3), 2.27b (with Dd1 G3 
M3 Ctp), the repeat of 1.28b (with T G M1-3, also b. 13), and 4.7d 
(Dgl Ddl). 

The second manuscript, b. 13, containing as it does the Tilaka 
commentary, can naturally be expected to follow closely the tra- 
dition represented in the Critical Edition by Dt1. Interestingly, on 
one occasion a reading shared only with Dtl, medinim at 36* 2, 
has been corrected in another hand to vimanam, the reading given 
in the Critical Edition’. Variant readings not recorded in the criti- 
cal apparatus for the first four sargas include, in addition to those 
noted already in connection with c. 342: vyavasata for nyavasad at 
1.6a, parthiva for parthivam at 2.15d, bhaskarah for raghavah at 
3.19b, and nihsesam for nigeyam at 4.23b; all of these are clearly 
corruptions rather than real alternative readings. Occasions when 
b. 13 goes not with Dt1 but with other manuscripts are: the repeat 
of 1.28b (with T G M1-3, also c. 342), 2.32a (D5) and 5.2d (V1 G3). 
This more limited number of occasions, compared with c. 342, 
merely serves to reinforce the picture of its greater closeness to — 
though by no means identity with - Dtl. This is further 
strengthened by the fact that it also shares with Dt1 the insertion 
of 2054* (the only * passage unique to Dtl in the Ayodhya- 
kanda)"’. 


8. V. RAGHAVAN, Ramayana Quotations and Textual Criticism, «Mélanges 
d'Indianisme a la mémoire de Louis Renou», Paris, 1968, pp. 595-604 (see p. 
597). , 
9. This falls within the lacuna in c. 342 (£. 6 missing), so its reading cannot be 
determined, and Mill 139 has the standard reading. 


10. This passage falls after the end of the text extant in c. 342, and my col- 
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The third manuscript, Mill 139, in fact shows even more 
unique readings than ones shared with Dti alone; however, many 
of these are a result of its minor misreadings of its exemplar, in- 
cluding quite frequent omission of visarga and its occasional con- 
fusion with anusvara. Yet, even when these are discounted, it still 
has a higher proportion of readings not attested in. the critical 
apparatus (though in several cases, of course, shared with the 
other two manuscripts in this group)''. Among these is the omis- 
sion of 6.20, while conversely it reads 7.31d[l.v.], omitted by Dt1; 
despite its lateness, this manuscript is certainly not directly deriva- 
tive from Dti, rather the reverse. Particularly interesting is its 


reading kim janasyasya §amsa me for 7.5d, being intermediate be-. 


tween kim janasya ca of the text and janasydsya ca of Dt1. Other 
such variants seem genuine alternative readings, not mere errors; 
examples include the reading ’bhyupagamat at 4.21a (shared with 
c. 342 and b. 13) and samviksya for sarvasu at 6.13a. But it also has 
a number of readings not found in Dtl and shared with other 
manuscripts; examples occur at 14* 2 (with Dd1), 2.32a and 4.28d 
(both with D5), 116* 4 (with M2), 7.16b (with D2) and 7.21b (with 
Dg1), while there are also the three readings shared with the Kum- 
bhakonam edition only that have already been mentioned. 

To proceed now to the Northern recension, rather than manu- 
scripts merely written in North India (as the last three were), I 
shall concentrate on what the Critical Edition designates the NE 
recension by examining two manuscripts in Bengali script and the 
Ayodhyakanda from the set in Oriya script already mentioned. One 
of the reasons for selecting the two Bengali manuscripts is that 
they have early dates, both belonging to the first half of the 17th 
century; by contrast, the Bengali manuscripts of the Critical 


Edition, though undated, appear later'?. The earlier of the two, 


dated Laksmana Samvat 507 (1626 A.D.), is unfortunately frag- 


lation of Mill 139 has not reached the appropriate point. 

11. In its first half dozen sargas unrecorded variants, ignoring minor mis- 
readings, total 32, while readings shared with Dt1 alone number 25. 

12. Two can, however, be inferentially dated; the ms..of B2 also contains a 
Balakanda dated in Saka 1711 (1789 A.D.) and that of B3 continues cee to the 
Kiskindhakanda, which is dated Saka 1755 (1833 A.D.). 
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mentary, consisting of the end of the Ayodhyakanda only'’. The 
variant readings occurring do not align it decisively with any of 
the Bengali manuscripts of the Critical Edition, although it shares 
slightly more with B3 than with any other and has least in com- 
mon with B4. Indeed, at times (for example at 95.43) its readings 
are nearer to those of the Critical Edition than of the B manu- 
scripts. It also contains an appreciable number of variants not 
hitherto recorded; for example, in its first complete sarga it con- 
tains the following instances: ramarthe for the ramartham of SIN 
B D6 at 96.5a, Sakate for kurute at 2188* 1, desakalanurtipasya for 
Orapena of $1 B1 / Cripas ca of N B2-4 D3 at 2194* 2, and padam 
for padan in the vl. for 96.19b of $1 N B D6. In general, however, it 
may be taken as a fairly orthodox representative of the Bengali 
tradition and thus as confirming that tradition’s currency by the 
17th century. 

The other manuscript in Bengali script shows rather more 
divergence from the B manuscripts of the Critical Edition, though 
broadly following the same tradition’. For example, though 
starting in the same way at the third sarga of the Critical Edition, it 
prefixes it with a different selection from 59* (1I.5-10) than occurs 
in those manuscripts containing any of it (N2 B1-4). Similarly, it 
has a unique order of verses at the start of sarga 9'°. Previously 
unrecorded readings from its first half dozen sargas comprise: ta- 
smai capy ucchritam for tasmai cabhyudyatam at 3.18a (but com- 


13. This is the ms. 4824 of the Government Collection in the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. It is written on palm-leaf, 15x3 inches, with 6-8 Il. to a side, and is also 
much damaged; only ff. 132-149 remain, starting at 2.95.39cd. The full colophon 
reads: ity arse ramayane ayodhyakande nandigramanivasah // samaptas cedam 
ayodhyakandam iti // Subham astu // Srir astu // la sam 507 karttika Su di 8 
chudher likhitany etani taliparani [?. for ° patrani] dharmmapatina svartham iti //. 


14. This is ms. 1921 of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, to whom I am indebted 
for securing a microfilm of the ms. It is paged continuously with a Balakanda ms. 
(no. 1920) and is on brownish country paper (c. 163 inches) on ff. 80-142, with 7 
ll. to a side; ff. 80-91 are in the same hand as the Balakanda and ff. 92-142 in 
another, tighter hand meen the central blank left for a string hole found on ff. 
80-91). 

15. The order of wv. 1-8 or their substitutes in BSP ms. 19215 is 154* (subst. for 
1-5b), 6a-8d, 155* 4, 5cd; in the B mss. of the CE it is 154* (subst. for 1-4 in B3.4 
and for 1-5b in B1.2), 8, 5/5cd (B3.4/B1.2), 155* 4, 6-7. 
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pare atyucchritam in D6), utpannas tu gunair jyestho for utpannas 
tvam gunasrestho at 3.23c, pratipalyds tvaya prajah for paripalyas 
in the vl. of N2 V1 B3 at 82* 1, tatra asa marginal correction of 
the standard rama at 82* 2, abhasya for amantrya at 3.32c[l.v], 
tam anupraptam for samanupraptam at 4.9a, tam for me at 4.13a, 
putra tat for tan me tvam at 4.15d, pitranuyukto for pitra niyukto.at 
4.35a, tena for yena at 4.40c, sa cintyamano for v.l. sa cintayano at 
5.la, samaniya for samahiya at 5.1c, munipumgavah for muni- 
sattamah at 5.4d, tatha for tada at 5.16b, pratibuddhaman for pra- 
ti-vibudhya sah at 6.5b, ghosaé ca for ghoso ‘tha at 6.8a, ca for tat at 
6.19b, akanksayanti for akanksyamana at 6.19c (but compare 
akanksayamto hi in V1), janas for mithas at 6.20c, anukrtamana 
ramo for anuddhatamana vidvan at 6.23a, Sriman for raja at 6.24b, 
sasmy agadhe bhrsam at 7.17a (a blend of the text and the NE vl.), 
s@ for pra- in vl. for 7.17c, kaikeyi bhrgaharsita at 7.27b, tatah 
karasyabharanam for ekam abharanam tasyai at 7.27c, unique 
omission of 8.10ef, putresu for sarvesu at 8.14c, pape tvam for ya 
me tvam at 8.17c (cf. papa tvam of B1), and caivatra for cadyaiva 
(vl. caivadya) at 8.27d[l.v.]. Variant readings shared only with one 
or other of the B manuscripts are not particularly frequent, but 
there are marginally more shared with B1 than with any of the 
others, although the proportion in this sample is not great enough 
to be really significant. Variants shared with non-Bengali manu- 
scripts are widely spread and probably random, although it may 
perhaps be noted that a couple are shared with M4 only (at 4.41d 
and 6.3d). 

While the considerable number of unique variant readings to 
be found in this manuscript are not individually of great moment, 
the total does indicate that the B version is less uniform than the 
evidence presented in the Critical Edition suggests. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the manuscript is basically aligned with other manu- 
scripts in Bengali script and this fact, seen also in the other manu- 
script just discussed, does tend to validate the postulation of such 
a version within the wider NE tradition. However, its relationship 
with manuscripts from neighbouring regions still needs further 
investigation. It was, indeed, a subsidiary aim of my visit to India 
in 1981 to search for further examples of manuscripts in the 
scripts less well represented. I was unable to discover any new 
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Maithili manuscripts of the Ayodhyakanda, which is the more re- 
grettable, since my previous paper raised various questions about 
the extent to which V1 represents a distinct version. Nor was I 
able to locate any further Newari manuscripts, although I did lo- 
cate one of the Aranyakanda'*. But I did locate the set of Oriya 
manuscripts already mentioned, to which I now turn. 

As might be expected from the way in which geographical 
distribution tends to parallel the recensional alignment of manu- 
scripts, this Oriya Ayodhyakanda is generally quite close to the 
Bengali manuscripts, but not so close that it can be considered a 
mere offshoot from the Bengali version. Like it, the manuscript 
begins with sarga 3 of the Critical Edition'’. Within its first half 
dozen sargas, to take again the same sample, it shows virtually the 
same number of unrecorded variant readings as of instances 
where it goes with one or other of the B manuscripts alone; how- 
ever, a considerable proportion of these new variants are quite 
obviously corrupt readings, although some are of considerable in- 
terest'*. There are also a couple of variants shared with V1 only 
(4.3a and 91*) and a couple with M4 (101* 1 post. and 140* 1 pr), 
as well as one with G1 (5.16b) and a couple more generally with S 
manuscripts (3.8b and 5.21c). Omissions within this sample com- 
prise: 3.14cd'", 4.5-7b (Sab uniquely, 5c-7b as B1.3 D6; cf. S1 N2 
etc.), 7.3 (with $1 V1 B D6 M4), 7.19-25 (with B1-3) and 8.10ef 
(uniquely). The sharing of 91* with V1 is particularly interesting, 


16. This is ms. 4828 of the Government Collection in the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, which is a palm-leaf ms. of apparently 17th-century date in poor con- 
dition; I hope in due course to undertake some study of it from microfilm. 


17. It has the exceptionally short preamble (compared with the B mss.): om 
namo Sriganesaya // // avighnam astu // //, before it begins the text. 


18. There are 25 variants not recorded in the CE within this sample passage; 
the largest number of variants shared with one of the B mss. only is the nine shared 
with B4 (at 3.30ab, 4.44a, 5.17d, colophon of sarga 5, 6.3d, 120* 1, colophon of 7, 
143* and 8.23d), to which may be added variants at 3.21a (V1 B3), 3.32b (S1 B4 D6) 
and 8.23c (B4 D1-5.7). The least likeness is to B3 (to which the first Bengali ms., G. 
4824, was perhaps most similar). 

19. This is clearly a scribal error, since the exact reading of the ms. from 14a 
to 15b reveals further confusion: avatarya sumantraé ca raghavam manaso bhayam 
(corrected in top margin to: syandanottamat) // didega raja rucaram) [= 18c] sa 
tam kailasasrigabham prasadam narapumgavah //. 
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Immediately after the sample, we may note the sequence of 
verses at the start of sarga 9, for the order of wv. 1-8 or their substi- 
tutes is identical with that in BSP ms. 1921 and different therefore 
from the B manuscripts of the Critical-Edition°- “Yet-immediately 
afterwards, in 10d, it reads diteh sutah for timidhvajah with B2 
only. The similarity to BSP ms. 1921 is also significantly seen in 
one of the unrecorded variants, for ramaég ce(1 aksara illegible) 
vita raja at 8.13a can only be restored as the reading, ramas ced 
bhavita, found in that manuscript. 

Other possibly significant instances in the unrecorded vari- 
ants should be mentioned. The reading at 3.9d is unfortunately 
partly illegible but enough is clear to establish that it was another 
variant for this rather unstable simile: deva iva va(2 aksaras il- 
legible)tim for te deva iva vasavam. Its reading at 8.7a of dharm- 
aima gunavartti ca seems intermediate between that of $1 N2 
B D6 M4 (dharmatma guruvartti ca) and that of V1 Dtl D1-5.7 
(dharmajfio gunavan dantah [matuh in V1]). A slight clue to its 
background may be provided by its reading cainam for vairam at 
8.26d, since B1 has tailam and B2 cailam; confusion between n 
and / is more likely in Oriya than in Bengali script, suggesting that, 
if the B2 reading cailam underlies the other two, this manuscript 
miscopied an original in Oriya script. At 8.27d[l.v.] its reading para 
caivaranyavasakaranam, though corrupt, points to what may be a 
more original reading than the rather weak parasya cadyaiva viva- 
sa-karanam of the text (cf. the variants caivasya, caivadya and 
cavehi of various mss.)?!, 


20. For details see fn. 15. 


21. The full list of its unrecorded variants in its first six sargas (CE 3-8) is as 
follows: 3.9d given above, pradipayata for vyadipayata at 3.17b, paroksaya priyam 
buddhya at 3.27a, matravadbhih at 4.12c (cf. vl. of B4: mamtravadbhih), svas te ham 
for §vas tvéham at 4.22c, evam for me ivam at 4.39c, jivitam cadya (corr. to: capi) at 
4.44c, tam Ggatam rsim mastvaranah sasambhramah (corrupt) for 5.5ab, sarvada 
for vl. sarvasah at 6.16b, ramasya purayam asa purim janapado janah (sg. for pl.) at 
6.26cd, piirvam codirnavegasya for parvasidirna’ at 6.27c, yauvarajye ‘bhisecanam 
for yauvarajyabhisecanam at 119* 2, harsitataro for harsitah sarvo at 121* 1, taivam 
uktva kaikayim for evam ukta tu kaikeyi at 7.12a, vame priyam kim cid atah param 
bhaved yad atra raja sutam istam atmajam at 7.31ab {l.v.], priya for Sriya at 139* 1, 
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Certain points emerge from these details. On the one hand 
this Oriya manuscript shows considerable overall similarity to 
Bengali manuscripts (including, interestingly, the BSP ms. 1921), 
but on the other hand it also shows some convergence with the 
Maithili manuscript, V1, and with the S recension; I leave aside for 
the moment the question of M4. A complete collation of this 
manuscript, of which I have as yet done only part, should help to 
clarify the picture. For its incompleteness I can only plead in miti- 
gation the demands of the Oriya script. 

In conclusion, let me draw together some of the implications 
of this material, including that from my previous paper, for the 
Critical Edition and for existing views on the textual history of the 
Ramayana. First and foremost, the existence of another manu- 
script in Malayalam script similar to M4 (and a fragment of a 
third) makes it difficult simply to dismiss M4 as «contaminated» or 
«a misch codex». Certainly, this alternative Malayalam tradition is 
a blend of N and S, but one which evidently enjoyed some cur- 
rency. Moreover, readings unique to M4 in the critical apparatus of 
the Critical Edition are now found not only (as is to be expected) 
in the Trivandrum manuscript but also sporadically in the other 
manuscripts examined. To that extent its claims to be taken more 
seriously, as representing a reasonably old tradition, are enhanced. 
At the same time, the consistency of the S recension has been 
shown to be less complete than is commonly believed. The uni- 
formity of the text associated with the main commentaries is at 
least in part an illusion engendered by the use of only one manu- 
script from each. In the previous paper it was shown that a manu- 
script in Telugu script (Ch.Sh.Sh. c. 410), linked with the text as- 
sociated with Govindaraja’s commentary, exhibits a significant 
proportion of new variants. In the present paper, study of a group 
of three manuscripts associated with the Tilaka commentary indi- 
cates the need for some modification there. 

With regard to the N recensions, the alignment of M4 and the 
Trivandrum manuscript with D1.2 and to a lesser extent with V1 


apritin for v.l. apritam at 8.6a, 8.7a given above, 8.13a given above, fato for ato in 
vi. of BI.2.4 at 8.16a, ramah for sa te at 8.24a, and 8.26d and 27d{I.v.] (both given 
above). 
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led: me to remark in the previous paper that the Critical Edition’s 
scheme of recensions and versions is too limiting and that the 
status of the W recension (to which D1.2 supposedly belong, along 
with D3.5) is suspect. No more evidence regarding D1.2 has been 
produced by the manuscripts examined for this paper, but the way 
in which V1 goes partly with the Newari.and Bengali manuscripts... 
is given a new slant by the evidence of the Oriya manuscript 
which, while showing most similarity with the Bengali manu- 
scripts, also shows some convergence with V1. It is not, of course, 
surprising that manuscripts written in areas either side of Bengal 
should show similarities with Bengali manuscripts, but their 
agreement with each other could point to the derivation of all 
three from a common ancestor rather than by spread from Bengal, 
although it will probably prove closer to the truth that both mech- 
anisms were involved. In the same way, links of a manuscript in 
Oriya script both with Bengali manuscripts and with S manu- 
scripts are not unexpected and to that extent this new Oriya manu- 
script produces no surprises. On the other hand, it is not just an 
offshoot from the Bengali version, as the convergencs with V1 and 
with the S recension demonstrate. In fact, the evidence of this 
Oriya manuscript provides one more item in the accumulating 
data, which indicate that the simple opposition between N and S 
recensions — however useful it may once have been as a heuristic 
device — does not adequately represent the complexities of the 
chain of transmission involved. Only further work on the relation- 
ships between particular manuscripts or groups of manuscripts 
can clarify the picture. 


